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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1 1 1 East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  355-2200 


A voluntary,  non-prolit  agency  serving  Greater  New  York  and  ottering 
Direct  service  to  all  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons 
Community  education 
Research 


It  has  been  classified  as  not  a private  foundation  under  the 
federal  tax  laws  ot  1969. 

OTHER  FACILITIES: 

THE  QUEENS  LIGHTHOUSE 
60-05  Woodhaven  Boulevard 
Elmhurst,  N.Y.  11373 
(212)  899-9100 

Residential  tacilities;  Adult  recreation  program;  center  lor 

provision  o I ALL  Lighthouse  services  to  Queens  residents 

THE  WESTCHESTER  LIGHTHOUSE 

346  Mamaroneck  Avenue 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605 

(914)  761-3221 

Channel  lor  ALL  Lighthouse  services  to  Westchester  residents 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 
(Lighthouse  Industries) 

36-20  Northern  Boulevard 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101 
(212)  784-0106 

CAMP  LIGHTHOUSE 
Waretown,  N.J.  08758 

RIVER  LIGHTHOUSE 

(The  Emma  L.  Hardy  Memorial  Home) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson.  N.Y.  12520 


the  COVER:  New  York's  59th  Street  Bridge, 
spanning  the  East  River  and  linking  Manhattan 
n Queens  where  the  major  facilities  of  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  are  situated, 
is  symhohc  °{ the  agency's  goal  in  rehabilita- 
■ ° enable  blind  and  visually  impaired 

wodd  .h?  frrn  ef,ective|y  in  the  sighted 
handing  bridging  the  gap  caused  by  their 
and  if  H and  PUbllC  misunderstanding.  The  pen 


“A  special  obligation. . . " 


^■n  organization  entrusted  with  pub- 
M\ lie  funds  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  serving  the 
M ■ needs  of  handicapped  citizens 
has  a special  obligation  to  use  its  resources 
wisely  in  the  best  interests  of  its  clients. 

This  challenge  is  greater  than  ever  in  the 
present  period  of  extraordinary  inflation 
when  expanding  needs  of  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired  are  making  ever  heavier 
demands  upon  Lighthouse  resources. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believed  it 
was  imperative  for  The  Lighthouse  to  re- 
examine its  basic  goals,  to  take  a search- 
ing new  look  at  its  organization  and  operat- 
ing policies  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
getting  the  maximum  possible  benefit  from 
the  contributions  made  in  good  faith  by  so 
many  friends. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Board,  therefore, 
The  Lighthouse  initiated  an  exhaustive  self- 
study  just  before  the  end  of  fiscal  1 973.  The 
study  report  reaffirmed  the  original  goals 
of  The  Lighthouse  but  called  for  a series  of 
organizational  and  operating  changes  to 
promote  more  efficient  delivery  of  services 
to  clients.  The  Board  approved  the  recom- 
mendations and  put  them  into  effect. 

The  goals  reaffirmed  by  the  Board  call 
for  the  development  and  pursuit  of  pro- 


grams which  will  help  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people  achieve  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  self-development  so  that  they 
can  enjoy  a satisfying  measure  of  emo- 
tional, social  and  vocational  independence 
in  our  society. 

To  meet  these  goals,  the  Board  agreed 
that  highly  qualified  personnel  must  work 
both  with  the  handicapped  and  with  other 
community  agencies  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people— opportunities  of  all  kinds: 
professional,  social,  vocational,  recrea- 
tional, educational  and  rehabilitational. 

The  Board  also  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  encouraging  the  kind  of  public 
understanding  and  acceptance  which  The 
Lighthouse  must  continue  to  have  if  it  is 
to  attract  the  support  it  needs. 

In  the  interest  of  promoting  increased 
efficiency  in  a lime  of  inflation,  the  Board 
took  a series  of  steps  to  strengthen  its 
policy-making  role.  Among  other  things,  it 
streamlined  the  operations  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  clarified  the  assignments 
of  various  other  Board  committees.  The 
Board  also  reorganized  the  executive 
structure  of  the  agency  and  approved  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  improve 
management  efficiency.  In  its  financial  ac- 
counting and  reporting,  the  agency  has 
adopted,  on  an  accelerated  schedule  for 
fiscal  1974,  the  new  accounting  principles 
and  suggested  reporting  techniques  re- 


Robert H.  Bennett 


commended  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

On  the  crucial  issue  of  funding,  there  are 
some  frankly  worrisome  trends.  While  our 
friends  are  continuing  to  increase  their 
annual  support  and  we  are  constantly  win- 
ning new  friends,  unfortunately,  inflationary 
pressures  push  our  expenses  up  at  a more 
rapid  rate.  Contributions  for  operating  costs 
during  fiscal  1974  increased  almost  10%, 
but  our  expenses  jumped  over  12%. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  our  costs  have 
nearly  doubled,  but  our  increased  contri- 
butions have  not  risen  enough  to  cover 
them.  We  have  been  forced  to  make  up 
the  resulting  deficits  each  year  by  drawing 
on  the  principal  of  those  capital  funds  left 
to  us  as  legacies  by  our  most  loyal  friends. 
These  funds  should  have  become  part  of 
our  limited  endowment. 

The  amount  of  money  we  received  from 


" New  hope  for  thousands" 


legacies  last  year  was  unprecedented— 
twice  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  three 
previous  years.  We  cannot  be  sure  that 
legacies  will  continue  at  the  past  and  pres- 
ent level,  and  we  certainly  must  not  count 
on  them  to  offset  current  expenses.  We 
must  emphasize  that  unless  such  legacies 
are  soundly  invested  to  produce  maximum 
income,  the  services  rendered  by  The 
Lighthouse  to  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people  would  have  to  be  severely  curtailed. 

Especially  now,  during  a time  of  rising 
costs  and  increasing  demands  for  service, 
we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  increase  the 
support  of  the  general  public  for  our  cause. 
And  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  inform 
them  of  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people  and  to  let  them  know  about 
the  pioneering  and  innovative  work  of  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  end,  our  success  will  depend  on 
the  dedicated  and  warm-hearted  people— 
the  professional  employees,  the  service 
volunteers,  and  the  loyal  contributors— who 
are  all  working  together  to  help  the  blind 
and  visually  impaired  overcome  their  han- 
dicaps and  realize  their  potential  as  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

It  is  to  them  and  their  noble  work  that  we 
dedicate  this  annual  report. 


ROBERT  H.  BENNETT 
President 


^p^^robably  the  most  significant  single 
nt  of  the  past  year  for  The 
^^^^Lighthouse  was  the  seminar  marking 
B the  20th  anniversary  of  The  Lighthouse 
Low  Vision  Service.  Over  the  years,  the  Low 
Vision  Service  has  had  a tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  field  of  blindness  and  the  use 
of  one's  residual  vision.  It  has  brought  new 
hope  to  thousands  of  visually  impaired  per- 
sons and  has  served  as  a model  for  agen- 
cies throughout  the  U.S,  and  abroad.  The 
two-day  seminar  in  November  attracted 
more  than  300  ophthalmologists,  optom- 
etrists, social  workers  and  educators  from 
all  over  the  country  who  came  together  to 
share  their  knowledge  and  to  learn  from 
the  experts  about  how  to  deal  with  specific 
problems.  As  a direct  result  of  the  seminar 
the  agency  was  flooded  with  inquiries  about 
aids  and  invited  to  help  set  up  low  vision 
clinics  in  two  other  states.  To  date,  the 
agency  has  been  directly  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  15  such  clinics  here 
and  abroad. 

On  a local  level,  the  past  year  saw  some 
exciting  advances  at  The  Lighthouse,  on 
both  the  service  and  administrative  levels, 
all  designed  to  improve  even  further  the 
comprehensive  program  offered  to  blind 
and  visually  impaired  New  Yorkers. 

Notable  among  those  advances  were  the 
alternative  steps  taken  by  The  Lighthouse 
to  provide  qualified  mobility  instructors  to 
teach  cane  travel  to  blind  men  and  women. 


Wesley  D.  Sprague 


Because  of  increasing  difficulty  in  attract- 
ing qualified  mobility  instructors  from  other 
areas  to  New  York  City,  The  Lighthouse 
has  begun  to  train  its  own  instructors  and 
additionally  has  worked  out  a joint  program 
with  Hunter  College  to  develop  a post- 
graduate curriculum  in  orientation  and 
mobility  with  special  emphasis  on  candi- 
dates from  the  Inner  City.  Hopefully,  these 
measures  will  insure  that  all  who  need 
mobility  training  in  New  York  City  will  be 
able  to  obtain  it. 

Taking  a cue  from  teaching  hospitals, 
The  Lighthouse  launched  an  In-Service 
Training  Program,  a pilot  series  of  semi- 
nars, lectures  and  workshops  designed  to 
keep  professional  staff  members  who  work 
with  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons 
conversant  with  the  latest  theories  and 
methods.  The  agency  expanded  its  efforts 


to  reach  out  into  the  community  to  those 
who  need  service  by  a two-pronged  pro- 
gram aimed  at  Spanish-speaking  residents. 
Several  Spanish-speaking  staff  members 
were  hired  and  a basic  course  in  conversa- 
tional Spanish  was  offered  to  others.  At  the 
same  time,  several  agency  publications 
were  translated  into  Spanish  and  the 
agency's  work  was  publicized  within  the 
Spanish  community. 

A combination  of  recreation  and  rehabil- 
itation for  junior  high  school  students 
proved  so  successful  in  a pilot  program 
during  the  summer  of  1 973  that  it  has  been 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  summer  youth 
program.  And  now  that  Headstart  is  under 
congressional  mandate  to  include  ten  per- 
cent handicapped  in  its  roster,  The  Light- 
house Child  Development  Center  for  Visu- 
ally Impaired  Children  has  been  working 
closely  with  teachers  in  that  program  who 
have  blind  pre-schoolers  in  their  classes. 

All  program  activities  were  concentrated 
in  Manhattan  during  fiscal  1974  pending 
completion  of  the  new  Queens  Lighthouse. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  this  newly  re- 
built facility  would  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  fall  of  1973,  but  construction  delays 
postponed  reopening  until  the  following 
summer.  We  look  forward  to  the  expanded 


opportunities  this  new  facility  will  afford  to 
enable  us  to  serve  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired  residents  of  Queens  more  effec- 
tively. 

On  the  administrative  level,  the  execu- 
tive structure  of  The  Lighthouse  was  reor- 
ganized this  past  year  with  the  aim  of 
providing  the  organizational  structure  to 
facilitate  improvement  of  services  to  visu- 
ally impaired  persons.  The  Lighthouse  also 
installed  a new  word  processing  center,  a 
sophisticated  approach  to  record-keeping 
and  maintenance  of  client  statistics.  The 
computer  age  solution  to  the  management 
of  files,  the  center  has  the  added  advantage 
for  The  Lighthouse  of  making  it  possible 
for  the  agency  to  demonstrate  how  blind 
transcription  typists  can  function  effec- 
tively in  a complex  office  setting.  In  fact, 
four  blind  persons  have  already  found  full- 
time positions  as  a result  of  this  new  Light- 
house program. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  long-time  Lighthouse 
friends  and  co-workers  reached  retirement 
age.  While  we  welcomed  the  new  and  ex- 
perienced employees  who  replaced  them, 
we  must  admit  that  we  will  miss  their  coun- 
sel, help  and  cooperation.  Chief  among 
these  retirees  was  Miss  Marian  Held,  spe- 
cial program  consultant,  who  gave  The 
Lighthouse  50  years  of  memorable  service 
Defore  retiring  in  September  of  1973.  We 


Checking  aids  at  Low  Vision  Seminar 


wish  Miss  Held  and  the  others  continued 
good  health  and  good  fortune. 

The  annual  report  which  follows  will  out- 
line further  the  ways  staff  and  volunteers 
work  together  to  assure  that  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons  who  come  to  The 
Lighthouse  for  assistance  leave  with 
greater  options  for  employment,  for  educa- 
tion, for  recreation,  in  short,  for  more 
meaningful,  happier  lives. 

WESLEY  D.  SPRAGUE 
Executive  Director 
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"Almost  more  than  she 
could  bear ..." 


Blind  children  learn  by  touch 


■ M hen  Mrs.  Rosario  L’s  third 

■ Mm  M baby,  Jaime,  showed  signs  of 
WM  WM  having  the  same  visual  problems 

■F  that  his  older  brother,  Arturo, 
had,  it  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear.  It  was  hard  enough  to  manage  three 
small  children  on  her  husband's  limited 
income,  even  when  supplemented  by  wel- 
fare. How  could  she  possibly  cope  with  the 


expense  and  management  of  two  blind 
children? 

In  emotional  Spanish,  she  poured  out 
her  concern  to  the  nurse  at  the  hospital 
clinic  where  she  had  taken  the  children  for 
help.  Fortunately,  the  nurse  referred  her  to 
The  Lighthouse.  A social  worker,  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter,  visited  Mrs.  L in 
her  home  several  times  and  arranged  for 
both  boys  and  their  mother  to  be  seen  by 
The  Lighthouse  psychologist  and  the  lan- 
guage specialist.  Educational  evaluation  in 
The  Lighthouse  Child  Development  Center 
for  Visually  Impaired  Children  (CDC)  fol- 
lowed. It  was  felt  that  two-year-old  Jaime 
was  probably  retarded  as  well  as  visually 
handicapped  and  it  was  arranged  for  him 
to  come  in  with  his  mother  one  day  a week 
to  work  with  a teacher  on  methods  that 
could  be  used  at  home  to  help  him  learn. 
Four-year-old  Arturo  was  enrolled  in  a 
three-day-a-week  program  at  the  CDC 
where  he  is  learning  basic  self-help  skills 
in  a regular  nursery  school  setting. 

But  The  Lighthouse  activity  didn't  stop 
there.  The  social  worker  contacted  the  wel- 
fare department  and  arranged  for  Mrs.  L 
to  get  housekeeping  services  two  morn- 
ings a week.  A babysitter  was  found  to  care 
for  the  third  child  when  Mrs.  L comes  to 
The  Lighthouse.  Additionally,  a community 
mental  health  agency  was  found  to  provide 
a Spanish-speaking  counselor  to  help  Mrs. 

L with  the  emotional  strain  of  caring  for  her 


Simple  skills  must  be  taught 


family. 

Thanks  to  all  these  supportive  services, 
Mrs.  L is  better  able  to  manage  the  primary 
job  of  helping  her  small  sons  I earn  and 
grow. 

Problems  of  aging 

John  G,  a 68-year-old  black  man  suller- 
ing  from  diabetes  and  arthritis,  was  first 
referred  to  The  Lighthouse  several  years 
ago  by  the  wealthy  family  for  whom  he 
worked  as  a cook.  His  sight  was  worsening 
and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  work,  but  the 
family  continued  to  look  after  him.  He  lived 
alone  in  a well-kept  apartment  in  a deteri- 
orating apartment  house.  The  Lighthouse 
sent  a community  rehabilitation  teacher  to 
his  home  to  teach  him  various  useful  skills 
and  when  he  reached  a point  where  he 
could  manage  by  himself,  the  case  was 
closed. 


Two  years  later,  he  called  The  Lighthouse 
again.  A shy,  dependent  person,  Mr.  G had 
not  informed  the  agency  that  his  benefac- 
tors had  died  and  he  was  now  completely 
dependent  on  small  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. He  had  not  had  medical  care  tor 
some  time.  The  Lighthouse  social  worker 
helped  him  get  Medicaid  and  provided  him 
with  guide  service  to  a good  clinic  in  an 
excellent  hospital  near  his  home.  In  addi- 
tion, she  contacted  Social  Security  otficials 
to  see  about  providing  Mr.  G with  supple- 
mental security  income,  which  he  is  now 
receiving. 


LH  teacher  in  client’s  home 


Aids  to  independence 

Horace  W is  a semi-retired  business 
man  in  his  seventies.  He  has  macular  de- 
generation and  is  legally  blind,  but  with  the 
aid  of  his  secretary  and  low  vision  aids 
prescribed  by  The  Lighthouse  Low  Vision 
Service,  he  manages  his  correspondence 
and  what  work  he  still  wants  to  do.  For 
reading,  he  relies  on  Talking  Books,  which 
he  enjoys,  commenting  that  it's  like  being 
present  at  a good  play. 

Mr.  W is  a widower,  living  alone.  He  has 
part-time  cleaning  help  and  often  dines 
out  with  friends.  The  Lighthouse  community 
rehabilitation  teacher  helped  him  to  be 
more  at  ease  in  eating  out  in  restaurants 
and  in  handling  money.  In  addition,  he  was 
taught  to  prepare  simple  foods  so  he  need 
not  go  out  in  inclement  weather  or  if  he 
doesn't  feel  like  it.  He  has  discussed  his 
feelings  with  a Lighthouse  social  worker 
and  is  coping  realistically  with  his  progres- 
sively failing  sight. 

Training  for  employment 

Mrs.  C is  a 49-year-old  woman  ol  Slavic 
origin,  separated  from  her  husband,  who 
lives  with  her  13-year-old  daughter  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  She  supports  the  two  ol 
them  with  small  child  support  and  help  from 
her  aged  parents.  A victim  ol  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa, she  originally  came  to  The  Light- 
house for  low  vision  aids.  But  she  soon 
confided  to  the  social  worker  that  she 


Volunteer  reads  to  college  sludent 


needed  part-time  employment.  Psycho- 
logical testing  revealed  above  average  in- 
telligence and  she  was  placed  in  a pre- 
vocational  program  with  a view  toward 
eventual  clerical  employment.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  she  had  a hearing  loss 
on  top  ol  her  visual  problem  and  it  was 
arranged  for  her  to  see  an  audiologist. 
Alter  she  adjusts  to  a hearing  aid  and 
finishes  her  training,  the  placement  service 
will  take  over.  Meanwhile,  social  workers 
are  helping  her  to  be  more  realistic  in  her 
outlook  tor  her  daughter  and  to  overcome 
her  underlying  anxiety.  In  the  recreation 
program  which  she  attends,  staff  members 
try  to  help  her  to  relax,  socialize  more  and 
be  less  isolated. 


4,801  sought  Lighthouse  help 


7pw  hese  are  just  a few  examples  of 
f the  case  histories  of  the  4,801  blind 
and  visually  impaired  people  who 
found  their  way  to  The  Lighthouse  dur- 
ing fiscal  1974.  They  came  by  various 
paths— some  were  referred  by  their  physi- 
cians, some  by  relatives  who  had  been 
helped  or  friends  who  knew  about  the 
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agency.  They  were  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  from  varying  economic  and  educa- 
tional backgrounds.  The  one  common  de- 
nominator was  a visual  problem  serious 
enough  to  impel  them  to  seek  help. 

The  help  they  sought  differed  with  each 
individual.  A few  wanted  only  to  use  the 
library.  Some  came  hoping  that  the  Low 
Vision  Service  could  prescribe  optical  aids 
that  would  help  them.  Some  wanted  job 
training  and  some  were  multi-handicapped 
children  whose  parents  were  desperately 
searching  for  a facility  that  would  offer  the 
special  training  their  youngsters  needed. 
Others  were  both  poor  and  elderly  as  well 
as  blind  and  were  looking  for  friends  and 
activities  to  fill  their  lonely  hours. 

No  one  went  away  unaided.  Many,  like 
Horace  W,  were  sophisticated  enough  to 
know  pretty  much  what  they  needed.  A 
few,  like  Mrs.  L,  were  so  overwhelmed  by 
their  problems  that  they  hardly  knew  where 
to  turn.  But  each  person  found  the  same 
warm,  knowledgeable  concern  and  ex- 
pertise that  has  marked  The  Lighthouse 
approach  to  the  rehabilitation  of  blind 
people  since  the  Holt  Sisters  founded  the 
agency  in  1905  with  the  motto  "Light 
through  Work." 

Whether  the  first  contact  came  at  the 
main  office  in  Manhattan,  in  Westchester 
or  in  Queens,  the  procedure  was  the  same: 
an  interview  with  the  social  worker  and  the 
joint  working  out  of  an  appropriate  pro- 


gram of  rehabilitation. 

The  number  of  persons  seen  by  social 
workers  in  the  Social  Service  Department 
during  the  fiscal  year  totalled  3,034,  with 
814  of  these  being  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year.  Besides  initial  interviews 
with  the  new  clients,  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment involved  intervention  in  crisis  situa- 
tions such  as  medical  or  financial  emer- 
gencies, individual  and  group  counseling 
and  referral  to  health  and  welfare  agencies. 
This  meant  literally  thousands  of  personal 
interviews,  telephone  calls  and  correspon- 
dence contacts  with  clients  and/or  families 
plus  staff  consultations  with  specialists 
from  other  disciplines  or  within  the  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives from  other  community  agencies. 

Low  Vision  Service 

Many  of  the  people  who  came  to  The 
Lighthouse  for  the  first  time  in  fiscal  1974 
did  so  for  the  Low  Vision  Service  (clinic 
and  optical  aids)  which  has  concentrated 
on  helping  people  get  the  maximal  use  out 
of  their  residual  vision. 

High  point  of  the  year  for  the  Low  Vision 
Service  was  the  November  seminar  mark- 
ing its  20th  anniversary.  The  two-day  pro- 
gram attracted  leading  ophthalmologists, 
optometrists  and  professionals  in  allied 
fields  from  all  over  the  country  and  led  to 
two  requests  for  NYAB  assistance  in  set- 
ting up  low  vision  clinics  in  two  other  states. 


The  total  number  of  patients  receiving 
Low  Vision  clinic  services  was  1,418,  with 
1,147  of  these  having  a complete  examina- 
tion and  271  referred  for  loan  of  lenses, 
instruction  and  follow-up. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  NYAB  Low 
Vision  Service  has  always  been  its  empha- 
sis on  fitting  the  aid  to  the  person's  needs 
and  wants  and  on  instruction  and  follow-up. 
The  special  aids  devised  for  people  with 
severe  visual  defects  are  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  to  and  require  concentrated 
effort  to  use  effectively.  A person  who  only 
wants  to  read  the  labels  on  merchandise 
while  shopping  has  far  different  needs 
from  the  bookkeeper  who  wants  to  be  able 
to  add  up  columns  of  figures. 

World  supplier  of  LV  aids 

Backing  up  the  clinic  is  the  Optical  Aids 
Service,  the  world's  largest  supplier  of  low- 
vision  magnifying  devices,  which  last  year 
sold  609  aids  to  NYAB  patients  and  918  to 


individuals  on  prescription  from  other  phy- 
sicians. Individual  sales  to  the  professional 
community  totalled  2,688. 

Because  hearing  is  so  important  to 
someone  who  has  lost  his  sight,  The  Light- 
house Medical  Services  include  an  Audi- 
ology Service  which  conducts  tests  and 
auditory  training  sessions.  Another  vital 
area  is  Psychological  Services,  which  pro- 
vides testing,  therapy,  research  and  con- 
sultation. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  The  Lighthouse 
Medical  Services  is  the  ready  access  to 
medical  and  para-medical  consultants:  in- 
ternists, pediatricians,  psychiatrists,  lan- 
guage pathologists,  who  are  constantly 
available  for  client  examinations  and  staff 
consultations. 
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t the  heart  of  The  Lighthouse  pro- 
gram for  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired  are  the  Rehabilitation- 
Educational  Services,  which 


last  year  served  1 ,029  different  individuals. 
These  included  255  who  came  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Center  in  Manhattan  for  training 
in  such  skills  as  orientation  and  mobility, 
communication,  personal  management, 
manual  arts  and  vocational  training.  (Of 
this  group,  180  were  referred  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Service,  and  three  by  other  governmental 
agencies,  which  partially  paid  their  ex- 
penses. The  Lighthouse  underwrote  the 
complete  cost  of  the  other  72). 


Teachers  go  to  homes 

Community  rehabilitation  teachers  jour- 
neyed to  the  homes  of  266  homebound 
blind  men,  women  and  children,  providing 
them  with  more  than  3,000  teaching  ses- 
sions, demonstrating  such  things  as  orien- 
tation, simple  meal  preparation,  wardrobe 
management,  etc.  These  figures  are  even 
more  impressive  when  it  is  considered  that, 
because  of  the  sheer  size  of  the  New  York 
area,  these  community  rehabilitation 
teachers  must  spend  more  than  half  their 
time  traveling. 


The  Lighthouse  Music  School,  a member 
of  the  National  Guild  of  Community  Music 
Schools,  signed  up  78  new  students  this 
year,  bringing  the  total  enrollment  to  224. 
These  students,  ranging  in  age  from  5 to 
84,  studied  piano,  organ,  voice,  strings, 
guitar,  accordion,  percussion,  wood-winds 
and  brass.  Theory  and  composition  were 
also  taught,  and  a number  of  musical  pro- 
grams were  presented,  notably  The  Light- 
house Singers  concert  and  Opera  Work- 
shop, an  annual  event  held  in  June. 


Learning  cane  travel 


As  an  extension  of  its  services,  The 
Lighthouse  awarded  scholarship  assis- 
tance grants  to  63  young  men  and  women 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  educational  goals 
in  such  institutions  of  higher  learning  as 
Columbia,  Fordham,  Hunter,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  New  York  University 
and  Syracuse  University  as  well  as  Poly- 
technic of  North  London,  England,  and 
Manooth  College  in  County  Kildare,  Ire- 
land. (Since  1962,  The  Lighthouse  has 
given  out  more  than  $175,000  in  scholar- 
ship aid  in  individual  grants  ranging  from 
$200  to  $1,500). 

Readers  are  big  help 

Vital  to  these  and  other  students  and  pro- 
fessionals is  the  Reading  Service,  which 
last  year  provided  more  than  19,000  hours 
of  reading  time  to  106  individuals.  This  is 
the  NYAB  area  which  uses  the  most  volun- 
teers, many  of  whom  are  experts  in  the 
particular  field  in  which  they  read,  e.g.  lan- 
guages, science,  etc.  If  books  are  available 
in  braille,  large  type  or  tape,  The  Lighthouse 
Library  with  its  4,000  volumes  is  the  pre- 
ferred source. 

For  other  material,  blind  people  look  to 
the  Braille  Press  and  Transcribing  Service, 
which  publishes  a calendar,  two  maga- 
zines, textbooks  for  New  York  City  public 
schools  plus  some  30  pamphlets  and 
books. 

Seventy  children  under  age  7 had  the 


Typing  in  Word  Processing  Center 


advantage  of  the  unique  education  offered 
by  the  Child  Development  Center  for  Visu- 
ally Impaired  Children  (CDC).  The  CDC 
has  pioneered  the  concept  of  bringing  a 
team  of  medical  and  educational  consult- 
ants to  bear  on  the  problems  of  blind  (and 
often  multi-handicapped)  children.  The  re- 
sult has  been  highly  individualized  pro- 
grams for  each  child,  paying  off  in  exciting 
advances  in  learning.  New  teaching  tech- 
niques have  been  developed,  which  the 
CDC  has  shared  with  other  professionals 
in  allied  fields. 

Employment  a key  goal 

Many  of  the  rehabilitation-educational 
efforts  are  pointed  toward  employment, 
which  has  always  been  a key  goal  of  The 
Lighthouse.  In  addition  to  encouraging 
public  and  private  employers  to  hire  blind 
people,  the  agency  itself  since  1907  has 
made  jobs  available  to  blind  men  and 
women,  first  in  the  Bourne  Workshop,  then 
in  Lighthouse  Industries  and  now  in  both 
sheltered  and  industrial  workshops.  This 


endeavor  was  started  at  a time  when  it  was 
very  difficult  for  blind  people  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  an  equal  footing  in  either  busi- 
ness or  industry  and  soon  proved  that  blind 
workers  could  produce  articles  which  met 
rigid  government  specifications  and  the 
demands  of  discriminating  consumers  as 
well. 

Over  the  years,  as  more  and  more  em- 
ployment opportunities  were  opened  to 
blind  men  and  women,  the  focus  of  this 
effort  began  to  change.  From  a concentra- 
tion on  jobs,  it  moved  to  an  emphasis  on 
the  training  of  basic  skills,  in  conjunction 
with  work  activity  centers  and  sheltered 
workshops  operated  by  The  Lighthouse 
both  at  its  Manhattan  headquarters  and  in 
Long  Island  City.  The  agency  thus  offers 
evaluation  and  training  for  industrial  work 
to  blind  men  and  women.  Some  go  im- 
mediately after  evaluation  into  regular  em- 
ployment, working  with  their  sighted  peers. 
Others  may  always  need  a semi-protected 
environment  and  may  be  unable  to  reach 
a degree  of  proficiency  that  would  allow 


self-support.  But  ALL  have  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety and  are  helping  themselves. 

Last  year,  109  men  and  women  were 
employed  in  The  Lighthouse  industrial 
shop  earning  an  average  of  $3.21  per  hour. 
Those  employed  in  the  work  activity  center 
or  sheltered  workshop  assembled  items  on 
contract  and  were  paid  on  a scale  based 
on  the  production  and  wages  of  a sighted 
worker. 


Braiding  school  books 


Leisure  pursuits  for  all 


Ok  n the  lighter  side,  Recreation  and 
I Camping  Services  offered  a 
' varied  program  of  leisure  time 
activities  for  everyone  from  teen- 
agers to  the  elderly.  The  youth  recreation 
program,  meeting  on  Saturdays,  features 
such  activities  as  basketball,  swimming, 
drama,  table  games,  bowling,  arts  and 
crafts  and  woodworking.  Field  trips  are  an 
important  attraction  and  skills  enrichment 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  program.  Last 


Fashioning  a puppet 


year,  104  youngsters  participated  in  the 
activities,  with  91  of  these  being  provided 
with  transportation  to  and  from  their  homes. 

Adult  recreation  programs  are  divided 
into  day  and  evening  activities.  Older 
adults  meet  during  the  day,  with  transpor- 
tation being  provided  for  most.  The  eve- 
ning sessions  are  designed  for  the  more 
independent  blind  persons,  many  of  whom 
are  employed  during  the  daytime  hours. 

Three  hundred  sixty-seven  individuals 
participated  in  the  daytime  program  in 
Manhattan.  This  number  included  Queens 
residents  who  used  the  Manhattan  facilities 
during  reconstruction  of  The  Queens  Light- 
house. Of  these,  90  percent  were  provided 
transportation,  primarily  by  The  Lighthouse, 
with  a few  being  driven  by  Lions  Club  mem- 
bers or  the  Red  Cross.  Weekly  programs 
at  the  Brighton  Heights  Reform  Church  in 
Staten  Island  drew  33  people,  all  of  whom 
were  provided  with  transportation  by  Lions 
Club  volunteer  drivers.  These  daytime  pur- 
suits included  such  activities  as  sewing, 
arts  and  crafts,  ceramics,  games,  etc. 

Evening  programs  in  Manhattan  at- 
tracted 154  different  individuals,  who 
signed  up  for  classes  in  such  subjects  as 
chess,  French,  drama,  consumer  guide- 
lines, literature,  etc.,  or  participated  in 
special  interest  groups  such  as  bowling, 
dramatics  (Lighthouse  Players,  which  has 
staged  an  annual  production  for  51  years), 
and  clubs. 


LH  Players  rehearse 


Two  residential  summer  camps  were 
operated  by  The  Lighthouse  in  fiscal  1974. 
Camp  Lighthouse,  in  Waretown,  N.J.,  pro- 
vided five  two-week  sessions  on  Bamegat 
Bay  for  132  teenagers,  young  adults  and 
adults,  while  208  older  adults  were  accom- 
modated in  similar  sessions  at  River  Light- 
house in  Cornwall-on-Hudson.  Another  22 
individuals  were  sponsored  by  NYAB  in 
community  summer  programs. 

Residential  facilities 

From  its  early  beginnings,  The  Light- 
house has  provided  residential  facilities  for 
blind  men  and  women,  initially  because 
these  people  found  it  difficult  to  find  suit- 
able quarters  where  they  could  live  alone. 
As  society  became  more  receptive  to  the 
idea  of  handicapped  people  achieving  in- 
dependence, they  were  able  to  find  rooms 
or  apartments  on  their  own.  There  was  still 


a need  for  transient  facilities,  however,  for 
blind  men  and  women  undergoing  rehabil- 
itation or  special  diagnostic  programs.  Last 
year,  arrangements  were  made  to  house 
23  women  in  temporary  facilities  in  Man- 
hattan because  the  residence  in  Queens 
was  being  rebuilt,  along  with  The  Queens 
Lighthouse.  Twenty-seven  men  were 
housed  in  the  Residential  Clubhouse  for 
Blind  Men  in  Long  Island  City.  This  facility 
was  scheduled  for  closing  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  combined  men's  and  women's 
residences  in  the  new  Queens  Lighthouse. 

Westchester  program 

Statistics  for  The  Westchester  Light- 
house were  figured  separately  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals served,  670,  is  included  in  the 
4,801  figure  for  the  agency  as  a whole. 

The  Westchester  Lighthouse  offered 
social  services,  community  rehabilitation 
teaching,  mobility  lessons  and  recreation, 
as  well  as  low  vision  services  at  the  Burke 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  White  Plains. 

Westchester  social  workers  made  435 


Practice  session 
at  Music  School 


visits  to  clients  in  their  homes  and  266  visits 
in  the  office  or  at  various  program  sites 
throughout  the  county.  These  site  visits  in- 
cluded visits  to  the  monthly  Low  Vision 
Service  at  Burke.  The  community  rehabil- 
itation teachers  made  553  home  visits  to 
83  different  individuals,  teaching  com- 
munication and  personal  management 
skills.  Mobility  skills  (cane  travel)  were 
taught  to  52  persons,  in  638  home  visits. 

Recreation  services  are  provided  in 
several  different  locales  in  Westchester: 
the  senior  citizens'  center  in  New  Rochelle, 
the  Elks'  Club  in  White  Plains,  the  St. 
Francis  Zion  Methodist  Church  in  Mt. 
Kisco,  and  the  senior  center  in  Yonkers. 
Monday  night  bowling  in  a public  alley  and 
monthly  entertainment  at  the  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  in  White  Plains  round 
out  the  program,  which  also  puts  great 
emphasis  on  cooperation  with  ongoing 
community  activities. 

Such  cooperation  has  always  been  a 


Sailing  is  popular  at  camp 


major  goal  of  The  Westchester  Lighthouse, 
which  has  played  a major  role  in  promoting 
the  integration  of  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  into  the  sighted  community, 
whether  in  employment  or  in  education  or 
in  play. 

In  1972,  The  Westchester  Lighthouse 
took  over  responsibility  for  running  the 
countywide  Pre-School  Vision  Screening 
Program,  aimed  at  detecting  previously  un- 
diagnosed cases  of  amblyopia  (lazy  eye) 
in  3 to  5-year-olds.  Last  year,  volunteers 
put  in  a total  of  816  hours  screening  2,171 
youngsters.  Of  these,  163-were  referred  for 
professional  examination. 


Besides  being  fun,  games  develop  spatial  sense 


Public  education  and  research 


7 ■■he  newest  department  in  NYAB 
'is  Community  Services,  which  grew 
out  of  a pilot  project  several  years 
ago  in  the  Edenwald  section  of  the 
Bronx.  This  was  an  effort  to  help  blind 
people  to  become  integrated  into  ongoing 
community  programs  and  it  showed  the 
need  for  groundwork  preparation  and 
backup  education  of  other  agency  person- 
nel. 

A series  of  six  professional  seminars  was 
held  at  The  Lighthouse,  drawing  more  than 
500  students  and  professionals  in  the  fields 
of  social  work,  nursing,  rehabilitation,  rec- 
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reation,  etc.  Talks  were  given  on  blindness 
and  services  available  at  The  Lighthouse 
to  15  different  groups  and  the  agency  par- 
ticipated in  four  Health  Fairs.  Consultations 
with  community  agencies  included  39  dif- 
ferent group  meetings  and  14  conferences 
regarding  individual  clients  plus  innumer- 
able telephone  calls  and  correspondence. 

New  research  arm 

Also  new  in  fiscal  year  1974  was  the 
Office  of  Evaluative  Studies  designed  to 
determine  the  efficacy  and  value  of  NYAB 
service.  Flowing  from  this  main  objective 
will  be  the  development  of  methods  of  an- 
alyzing the  wealth  of  statistical  information 
available  at  the  agency  both  for  in-house 
use  in  staff  training  programs  and  for  the 
community  at  large.  Initial  research  in- 
cluded a longitudinal-outcome  study  of  77 
blind  children  registered  with  The  Light- 
house in  1949-1950  and  a follow-up  study 
of  the  relationship  of  developmental  delays 
and  visual  deprivation. 

The  statistical  research  planned  by  the 
Office  of  Evaluative  Studies  is  expected  to 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  storage  and 
retrieval  capabilities  of  the  agency's  new 
Word  Processing  Center. 

Training  of  graduate  students 

In  addition  to  direct  service  and  re- 
search, The  Lighthouse  has  a third  char- 
tered goal:  education  of  the  public,  which 


has  been  refined  and  expanded  over  the 
68-year  history  of  the  agency  to  include 
teaching  both  professionals  and  laymen. 

In  terms  of  professionals,  The  Light- 
house has  long  been  a training  center  for 
students  of  various  disciplines  who  do  their 
field  work  at  the  agency.  Six  area  hospitals 
have  their  ophthalmological  residents  ro- 
tate through  the  Low  Vision  Clinic  for  three- 
week  periods:  New  York  University  Medical 
Center:  Manhattan  Eye  & Ear;  St.  Vincent's; 
Long  Island  Jewish:  Nassau  County  Medi- 
cal Center  and  Brooklyn  Jewish. 

The  Lighthouse  also  provided  field 
placement  for  graduate  students  in  social 
work,  recreation,  rehabilitation,  psychol- 
ogy and  orientation  and  mobility  from 
Columbia,  Hunter,  Boston  College,  West- 
ern Michigan  University,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Cortland  College,  LaGuardia  Com- 
munity College,  Alfred  University,  Bronx 
Community  College,  the  College  of  New 
Rochelle  and  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

Besides  this  structured  program,  agency 
staff  participated  in  national  and  regional 
meetings  of  such  groups  as  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto- 
laryngology and  the  New  York  State  Recre- 
ation and  Parks  Society,  and  provided 
consultative  services  to  schools,  nursing 
homes,  community  agencies  and  hospitals 


throughout  the  area,  as  well  as  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Wide  use  of  media 

Education  of  the  lay  public  is  an  all- 
media effort  aimed  at  informing  people 
about  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  and  thus  facilitating  their 
integration  into  sighted  society  in  such 
areas  as  employment,  education,  leisure 
time  pursuits.  The  means  employed  in- 
clude lectures,  films,  slide  shows,  pam- 
phlets and  brochures  as  well  as  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  radio  and  television 
shows.  Weekly  programs  for  school  chil- 
dren were  held  at  The  Lighthouse  through- 
out the  school  year  with  similar  sessions 
for  interested  adults  scheduled  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  More  than  3,000  individuals  at- 
tended these  programs,  learning  at  first 
hand  what  blind  people  can  do.  Agency 
activities  were  reported  consistently  in 
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both  the  electronic  and  print  media  and 
feature  stories  won  space  in  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

Huge  volunteer  effort 

Underpinning  this  broad  program  of 
direct  service,  community  education  and 
research  is  the  dedicated  work  of  hundreds 
of  volunteers,  beginning  with  the  Board  of 
Directors,  which  sets  the  policy  and  over- 
sees the  administration  of  the  agency. 
Nearly  700  selfless  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  gave  more  than  62,000  hours  of 
time  in  virtually  every  program  area  of  The 
Lighthouse.  The  Reading  Service,  of 
course,  could  not  operate  without  them, 
and  they  also  perform  such  other  vital 
functions  as  guiding  blind  people,  serving 
as  home  visitors,  helping  blind  men  and 
women  with  correspondence  and  shop- 
ing,  instructing  recreation  classes,  running 
programs  for  school  children  and  assisting 
in  clerical  tasks. 

Another  700  volunteers  helped  in  the 
essential  task  of  raising  money  to  support 
these  services.  They  planned  and  staged 
benefits;  they  wrote  letters  soliciting  the 
backing  of  their  friends;  they  gave  freely 
of  their  advice  and  counsel. 

Without  the  tremendous  contributions  of 
these  volunteers  and  the  financial  support 
of  a generous  public,  The  Lighthouse  could 
not  continue  to  offer  its  comprehensive 
services  to  the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 


COST  OF  SERVICES— $8,199,285 


SUPPORT  (other  than  legacies)— $7,021,210 


How  you  can  help 

Legacies  and  bequests  enable  people  to  perpetuate 
their  interest  in  The  Lighthouse  and  their  concern  for 
the  blind  and  visually  impaired  people  it  serves. 
Federal  tax  laws  enable  donors  to  make  substantial 
gifts  at  minimal  cost  and  it  is  possible  to  gain  definite 
advantages  in  planning  the  disposal  of  an  estate  by 
means  of  various  types  of  deferred  giving.  Since  these 
laws  do  change,  it  is  recommended  that  an  attorney 
and  The  Lighthouse  be  consulted. 


The  following  form  can  be  used  to  name  The 
Lighthouse  as  a beneficiary: 

"I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  New  York 
Association  tor  the  Blind,  (The  Lighthouse)  at  111 
East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  incorporated 
under  the  law  ot  the  State  ol  New  York,  the  sum  ot 
S " 
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NEW  YORK,  N Y.  10005 


Board  of  Directors 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  have  examined  the  financial  statements  of  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1974.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests 
of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered 
necessary  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  not  practicable  for  us  to  confirm  by 
direct  communication  contributions  received  from  the  general  public,  but  we 
tested  recorded  contributions  with  file  copies  of  receipts  issued  to  contributors. 


In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheets,  statement  of  costs,  support, 
and  revenue  and  changes  in  fund  balances,  and  statement  of  functional  costs 
present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
at  June  30,  1974,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  changes  in  fund  balances 
for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  applied  on  a basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  after 
giving  retroactive  effect  to  the  changes,  with  which  we  concur,  in  the  methods 
of  accounting  for  property  and  equipment  and  investment  income  as  described  in 
Note  A to  the  financial  statements. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
September  20,  1974 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BALANCE  SHEETS 


1974 

1873 

1974 

1973 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable,  loss  allowance  for 
($50,000  and  $40,000) 

Inventories— Noto  B 

doubtful  accounts 

$ 162,099 

1,315,058 

1,504,375 

CURRENT  FUNDS 
Unrestricted 
$ 171,189 

944,486 

1,299,780 

270.500 

85,672 

Accounts  payable  for  materials  and  expenses 
Salaries,  wages  and  commissions 
Deposits  of  affiliated  clubs,  etc. 

Due  to  restricted  funds 

$ 1,071,943 
111,952 
23,083 
201,287 

S 957,391 
84,743 
20,592 
183.989 

Accrued  Interest  and  dividends— Note  A 
Prepaid  Insurance  and  other  expensoa 

86,031 

1,408,265 

1,246,715 

3,365,863 

2,771,627 

Fund  balances: 

Designated  by  Board  of  Directors  for: 
Long-term  investments 
Building  under  construction 

Designated  by  Board  of  Directors: 
Cash 

39,679 

17,967 

26,226,815 

381,545 

21,513,480 

2,381,045 

securities,  at  cost  (approximate  quoted  market  $26,894,000 
and  $27,959,000) 

Mortgages  and  sundry 

26,515,743 

52,938 

23,826,111 

50,447 

Undesignated  (including  Lighthouse  Industries 
and  $1,324,130) 

$1,911,587 

26,608,360 

1,957,598 

23.894.525 

1.524,912 

26,608,360 

23.894,525 

Total  fund  balances 

28,565,958 

25.419.437 

Total 

$29,974,223 

$26,666,152 

Total 

$29,974,223 

$26,666,152 

Restricted— Special  Purpose 

Accrued  Interest  and  dividends— Note  A 
Due  from  unrestricted  funds 

$ 8,200 
201,287 

$ 7,500 

183.989 

Fund  balance 

$ 209,487 

$ 191,489 

Total 

$ 209,487 

$ 191,489 

Total 

$ 209,487 

$ 191.489 

PLANT  FUNDS 

- Note  A 

Cash 

Land 

Buildings 

Equipment  and  furniture  and  fixtures 
Construction  In  progress-Noto  C 

$ 3,604 

667.046 
7.018,745 
1,120,218 
4,366,383 

$ 6,880 
667.046 
7,018.745 
1,125,526 
2,295,075 

Fund  balances: 

Expended 

Unexpended-restricted 

$ 9,682,847 
3,604 

$ 7,862.846 
6.880 

Less  allowance  for  depreciation 

13,175,996 

3,489,545 

11.113.272 

3,243,546 

Total 

$ 9,686,451 

$ 7,869,726 

Total 

$ 9,686,451 

$ 7,869.726 

ENDOWMENT 

FUNDS 

Cash 

Investments  in  United  States  Government  and  other  marketable 
securities,  at  cost  approximate  quoted  market  S9.090.000 
and  $9,956,000) 

$ 565 

9,101.778 

$ 4.642 

8,669,667 

Fund  balance: 

Principal  completely  restricted: 

Income  not  available 

Income  available  for  general  activities 

Income  restricted  as  to  purpose 

$ 10,000 
8,189,311 
467,507 

$ 10,000 
7,772.803 
461.540 

Principal  restricted  as  to  purpose 
Trust  funds  not  administered  by  Association 
(at  nominal  amounts) 

8.666.818 

435,518 

7 

8.244.343 

429,959 

7 

Total 

$ 9.102.343 

$ 8,674.309 

Total 

$ 9,102,343 

$ 8,674,309 

See  notes  to  financial  statements. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BUND 

STATEMENT  OF  COSTS,  SUPPORT  AND  REVENUE  AND  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCE 


V.«  End*  JUM  30.  1874 

cwftm  Fwdi 

UnrotWcleO 

Designated  by 
Board  of  Directors 


Undosignatod 

Haw 

Construction 

Long-Term 

Investment 

Total 

Restricted 

Special 

Purpose 

Plant 

Funds 

Endowment 

Funds 

Total 

Year  Ended 
Juno  30,  1973 

Costs  Incurred: 

Program  sorvlces  to  the  blind: 
Rehabilitation 
Social  services 
Recreation  and  camping 
Craftshop  and  sheltered  workshop 
Residoncos  for  the  blind 
Medical  services 
Other  programs 
Lighthouse  Industries-Note  F: 
Salaries  and  other  payroll  costs 
Other  exponses 

$1,571,556 

476,089 

652,760 

300,811 

238.491 

346,827 

531,728 

2,125,224 

370,850 

$ 1,571,556 
476,089 
652,760 
300,811 
238,491 
346,827 
531,728 

2,125,224 

370.850 

$ 30.842 
25.794 
7,804 

10,000 

381 

S 80.866 
10,031 
36,137 
7.840 
5.029 
9.245 
14,348 

96.763 

$ 1.683,264 
511.914 
696.701 
308.651 
253.520 
356.453 
546.076 

2,125.224 

467,613 

$ 1,255.193 
974.506 
608,768 
264,741 
259.954 

408.686 

2,013,962 

423.896 

Total 

6,614.336 

6.614.336 

74,821 

260,259 

6.949.416 

6.209.706 

Research 

14.592 

14.592 

15,558 

Supporting  services: 

Fund  raising 
Public  education 
Administrative  and  general 

364.152 

197,031 

605.706 

$ 37,117 

364.152 

197.031 

642.823 

10,411 

2.058 

18.802 

374.563 
199.089 
, .661.625 

299.083 

207.807 

535,074 

Total 

1,166.889 

37,117 

1 ,204.006 

31,271 

1.235,277 

1.041.964 

Total  costs 

7,781,225 

37,117 

7,818.342 

89.413 

291,530 

8,199,285 

7,267.228 

Support  received: 

Contributions: 

General  public 

Special  benefit  events,  net-Note  D 
Greater  New  York  Fund 
Trusts  and  estates 

881,389 

219,439 

180.263 

452,495 

881,389 

219,439 

180,263 

452.495 

100.906 

3.620 

6.000 

988.295 

219.439 

180.263 

456,115 

890.090 

206.347 

131.025 

462,721 

Total 

1,733,586 

1,733,586 

104,526 

6,000 

1.844.112 

1.690.183 

Other  sources: 

Lighthouse  Industries  net  sales  and  other  income  of 
$5,886,321  In  1974  and  $5,584,648  in  1973,  less  cost  of 
materials  sold-Notes  A and  F 
New  York  State 

Craftshop  and  sheltered  workshop  net  sales  of  $110,401  and 
$105,105  less  cost  of  materials  sold 
Board  and  lodging— residences 

Investment  income,  less  custodian  fees  of  $43,705  and 
$42,388 

Net  gain  on  sale  of  securities 
Miscellaneous 

2.395,018 

285,201 

72,584 

94,660 

1.834,111 

62,209 

308,392 

2,395.018 

285.201 

72,584 

94,660 

1,834,111 

308.392 

62,209 

8,099 

6.383 

$ 110.441 

2.395.018 

285,201 

72.584 

94.660 

1.842.210 

418.833 

68.592 

2.286.421 

405.057 

67,943 

115,175 

1,546.291 

710.569 

34.124 

Total 

4.743,783 

308,392 

5,052,175 

14.482 

110.441 

5.177.098 

5.165.580 

Total  support  other  than  legacies 

6.477.369 

308,392 

6,785,761 

119.008 

6.000 

110.441 

7.021.210 

6.855.763 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  support  other  than  legacies  over  costs 
Legacies 

( 1.303,856) 

271,275 

6,269,760 

( 1.032.581) 
6,269,760 

29.595 

( 285.530) 

110,441 

317,593 

( 1,178,075) 
6.587.353 

( 411.465) 

3.616.679 

( 1.303.856) 

6,541.035 

5,237.179 

29.595 

( 285.530) 

428.034 

5.409,278 

3.205.214 

Other  changes  in  fund  balances: 

Transfers  of  property  and  equipment  acquisitions  to  Plant 
Funds 

Transfers  for  operations 
Other  transfers  (net) 

Fund  balances,  beginning  of  year 

( 34,932) 

1,768.460 
3.014 
1,524,912 

($2,060,000) 

60.500 

2,381,045 

( 1,768,460) 
( 59.240) 

21.513,480 

( 2.094,932) 

4,274 

25.419.437 

( 11.597) 
191.489 

2.094.932 

7.323 

7.869.726 

8.674.309 

42.154.961 
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$1,957,598  $ 381.545  S26.226.8t5  S28.565.958  S209.487  S9.686.451  S9.102.343  $47,564,239  $42,154,961 


THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
STATEMENT  OF  FUNCTIONAL  COSTS 


Salaries  — sighted 
Salaries  — blind 
Occupational  paymonts 

Employoo  insurance 
Payroll  taxos 
Pensions 
Retirement  plan 
Termination  pay 

Workmen's  compensation  and  disability  insurance 
Commissions 

Cleaning  and  janitor  services 

Convention,  protessional  meeting  and  travel  expenses 
Dues  and  subscriptions 

Food  and  refreshments 

Furniture  and  equipment  rentals  and  service  contracts 

Grants 

Insurance 

Light,  heat  and  power 
Postage  and  shipping  charges 
Printing,  photographs.' etc. 

Professional  services 
Promotion,  etc. 

Rent  and  occupancy  costs 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

Stationery,  supplies  and  minor  equipment 

Sundry  — net 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Transportation 

Tuition  and  scholarships 


Total  costs  before  depreciation 


Depreciation  of  buildings  and  equipment  - Note  A 


Total  costs 


See  notes  to  financial  statements. 


Rehabilitation 


$ 787.061 
304,839 


33,097 

67.934 

7,191 

67,043 

1,148 

12.608 


61,588 

836 

834 

2,037 

15,038 

2,141 

6,699 

54,279 

2,025 

2,087 

27,127 

350 

24.196 

18,895 

37,509 

11,078 

15,136 

24,937 

14,685 

1,602,398 

80,866 


SI, 683.264 
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Year  Ended  June  30. 1974 


Social 

Services 


S349.402 

11,541 


10.947 

22,475 

180 

22,177 

119 

4,171 


6.444 

1.193 

828 

997 

1.276 

4,718 

694 

5,704 

1.723 

1,099 

392 

578 

3,322 

1,854 

3,995 

8,694 

19,830 

17,530 


501 .883 
10.031 
S511.914 


Recreation 

and 

Camping 

$379,041 

16,844 


10.445 

24.183 

2,100 

21,145 

532 

4,678 


28,701 

582 

507 

15,695 

6,415 

237 

3.321 

27.995 
1,390 

960 

2,050 

453 

1 1 .364 
16.719 
16,030 

8.995 
7,134 

53,048 


Program  Services  to  the  Blind 


Craftshop 

and 

Sheltered 

Workshop 

$123,536 

54.029 

35,192 

5,384 

11,051 

1,988 

10,906 

12,973 

2,050 


7,058 

69 

31 

85 

1,200 

8.442 

482 

6,218 

309 

43 

7 


Residences 
for  the 
Blind 

$148,927 


4,521 

9.278 

1.759 

9,157 

1.548 

1,721 


758 


33.093 

417 


1,563 

8,047 

8 

114 


11.628 

1,889 

1,774 

1,238 

770 

2.459 


18.398 

351 

4,213 

3.741 

877 


660.564 

36,137 

$696,701 


300.81 1 
7,840 
$308,651 


248.491 

5,029 


Medical 

Services 


$145,843 

40.021 


5,637 

11.570 

134 

11,418 

110 

2,146 


5,906 

8,111 


65 

1.059 

12 

943 

5.204 

485 

2,804 

85.482 

22 

2.273 

1,642 

7,560 

8.495 

97 


347,208 

9,245 

$356,453 


$253,520 


Other 

Programs 

Lighthouse 

Industries 

Total 

Research 

$277,171 

$ 733,156 

$2,944,137 

617.255 

1,090,840 

35,192 

9.804 

59.451 

139.286 

20.132 

88,270 

254.893 

10.421 

35.786 

59,559 

19,862 

113.988 

275.696 

204 

16.634 

3.736 

22,016 

53.126 

455.374 

455.374 

11.049 

4,894 

126.398 

907 

12.224 

23.922 

997 

946 

4.312 

S 13 

41.014 

92.986 

27.723 

7.884 

61,012 

455 

16,005 

1.047 

1 1 .550 

26,299 

10.109 

39.333 

156,889 

2.062 

1 1 1 .953 

119,955 

13 

1.487 

8,594 

120 

6.478 

15,986 

137,522 

14,366 

868 

13.992 

16,263 

5,476 

37.379 

114.036 

5.975 

50,953 

98.278 

15.994 

19,740 

106,815 

2,041 

24,894 

69.176 

8.142 

18,980 

70.966 

80 

2,214 

100.188 

49 

70 

14,804 

531.728 

2,496.074 

6.689.157 

14.592 

14.348 

96.763 

260.259 

$546,076 

$2,592,837 

$6,949,416 

$14,592 

Fund 

Raising 

$194,456 

560 


7.396 

15.184 

1.230 

14,982 

166 

2.818 


9.312 

303 


2.183 

2.193 


8,024 

26,861 

7.748 

3.596 

16.515 

6.275 

2,540 

36.313 

1.085 

2,941 

218 


364.152 

10.411 

$374,563 


Supporting  Services 


Public 

Education 

Administrative 
and  Goneral 

Total 

1974 

Total  Costs 
T573 

$116,352 

$421,985 

$ 732.793 

$3,676,930 

$3,176,891 

68 

10,529 

11.157 

1,101.997 

35.192 

1.066.445 

31.044 

13,089 

22.526 

161.812 

143,141 

26.867 

46.242 

301.135 

253,330 

7.056 

8,955 

68.514 

45.358 

26.514 

45.631 

321.327 

380.791 

749 

5,896 

22.530 

10.303 

779 

4,987 

8.584 

61.710 

455.374 

56,309 

396.766 

12.276 

22.702 

149.100 

144.033 

2,861 

3.885 

27,807 

21.463 

809 

2.237 

3.515 

7.840 

6,555 

133 

3,034 

96.020 

102.719 

1.162 

10.930 

•4.285 

75.297 

39,691 

196 

16,201 

15.717 

887 

1.740 

28,039 

24.336 

10.816 

19,831 

176,720 

133.427 

1.857 

38,097 

158,065 

146,958 

31,422 

40,136 

45.339 

51.962 

59,171 

211.059 

136,843 

2.733 

19.248 

35.51 1 

27,590 

4.571 

11,584 

125.620 

110.360 

2.992 

5,980 

104,258 

69,476 

12,352 

59.302 

166.117 

135,492 

9,564 

1 1 .635 

80.811 

82,513 

4,747 

7.167 

14,855 

85,901 

72.420 

442 

1,650 

101,838 

99,881 

90 

90 

14,894 

15.975 

197.031 

642.823 

1.204,006 

7,907.755 

6.991,166 

2.058 

18,802 

31.271 

291.530 

276.062 

$199,089 

$661,625 

$1,235,277 

$8,199,285 

$7,267,228 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
June  30,  1974 


NOTE  A-Slgnlflcant  Accounting  Policies 

In  accordance  with  the  recently  published  Industry  Audit  Guide  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  entitled 
"Audits  of  Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare  Organizations",  the  Asso- 
ciation has  retroactively  adopted  cortaln  new  accounting  policies 
and  changed  its  form  of  financial  statement  presentation.  The  new 
accounting  policies  are  as  follows: 

Property  and  oquipment,  which  were  charged  to  exponse  when 
acquired  except  for  depreciable  assets  employed  by  Lighthouse 
Industries,  have  been  included  In  the  accompanying  balance  sheets 
at  their  original  cost  less  allowance  for  depreciation 

Dividends  and  interest  which  had  been  accounted  for  89  Income 
when  received  are  reflected  in  Income  as  earned. 

The  eflect  of  such  accounting  changes  on  the  accompanying  finan- 
cial statements  as  of  June  30,  1973  and  1974  or  for  the  years  thon 
ended  Is  as  follows:  cost  of  property  and  equipment  included  In  the 
Plant  Fund  Increased  by  S9.296.241  and  $11,391,736.  allowance  for 
depreciation  Increased  by  S2.604.668  and  S2.797.392,  depreciation 
expense  charged  to  costs  incurred  increased  by  $192,724  and 
$194,767.  accrued  Interest  and  dividends  in  the  Unrestricted  Current 
Funds  and  Restricted  Special  Purpose  Funds  increased  by  $278,000 
and  S306.500,  and  total  support  over  costs  decreased  by  $175,846 
and  S166.267,  respectively. 

Other  significant  accounting  policies  are  as  follows. 

The  accounts  of  Lighthouse  Industries  are  maintained  on  a 52-53 
week  fiscal  accounting  period.  The  financial  statements  include  the 
accounts  of  Lighthouse  Industries  and  the  results  of  its  operations 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30.  1973  and  June  29.  1974. 

Property  and  equipment  are  carried  at  cost.  Depreciation  is  com- 
puted using  the  straight-line  method  over  the  estimated  useful  lives 
of  the  assets. 

Donated  marketable  securities,  materials  and  equipment  are  re- 
flected as  contributions  at  their  estimated  fair  value  on  date  of 
receipt.  No  amounts  have  been  reflected  In  the  accompanying 
financial  statements  for  donated  services  inasmuch  as  no  objective 
basis  is  available  to  measure  the  value  of  such  services. 

Finished  products  are  stated  at  selling  prices  less  a deduction  for 
estimated  expenses  of  distribution,  which  Is  not  in  excess  of  cost. 
Materials  and  supplies  are  stated  at  average  cost. 


NOTE  B— Inventories 

The  amounts  for  inventories  comprised: 


June  30 


Finished  products 
Materials  and  supplies 


1974 

1973 

$ 619,634 

$ 536,347 

884,741 

763.433 

$1,504,375 

$1,299,780 

NOTE  C— Renovation 

The  Board  of  Directors  on  January  27.  1972  approvod  an  expendi- 
ture of  $4,250,000  for  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  the  current 
Oueens  Center  and  Women's  Residence  with  construction  beginning 
June  1,  1972.  On  May  23,  1974  the  Board  revised  the  amount  to 
$4,749,500.  A total  of  $4,364,351  had  been  expended  as  of  June  30. 
1974.  Through  June  30,  1974  $302,955  was  contributed  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  such  purpose. 


NOTE  D— Special  Benefit  Events 

The  Association  sponsors  various  fund  raising  events  to  support 
its  activities  and  to  educate  the  public  about  blindness.  The  follow- 
ing is  a summary,  by  location,  of  events  held  during  the  years  ended 
June  30,  1974  and  1973. 


Gross  Receipts  Expenditures  Net  Proceeds 


1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

Man- 

hattan 

$238,807 

$215,865 

$65,338 

$61,418 

$173,469 

S154.447 

Queens 

West- 

46,597 

58,872 

21,519 

26,930 

25,078 

31,942 

Chester 

31,717 

25,731 

10,825 

5,773 

20,892 

19,958 

$317,121 

$300,468 

$97,682 

$94,121 

$219,439 

$206,347 

NOTE  E— Retirement  Plan 


..ca  u iiun-uomriDuiory  retirement  plan  covering 
employees  Pension  expense  related  to  the  plan  was 
$321,000  and  $381,000  for  1974  and  1973.  respectively  The  Associa- 
tion s policy  is  to  fund  pension  cost  accrued. 

Effective  February  1.  1970.  the  Association  approved  supplemental 
pension  payments  to  61  employees  who  had  retired  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  amended  plan  On  June  27.  1974  the  Association 
approved  increases  in  the  supplemental  pension  payments  and  in  the 
r?!!redA  emP,0Tees  '•eceiving  such  payments  to  approxi- 
mately 90.  The  Association  has  not  funded  this  obligation  The 
amount  of  such  supplemental  payments  charged  to  operations  was 
approximately  S69.000  for  1974  and  $45,000  for  1973. 

The  Association  has  had  under  consideration  revising  its  retire- 
ment plan  and  supplemental  pension  payments.  However,  due  to  the 
passage  of  the  Pension  Reform  Act  of  1974  on  September  2 1974 
no  action  will  be  taken  until  such  time  as  the  new  law  has  been 
studied  and  Its  effect  on  the  retirement  plan  determined. 


Note  F— Condensed  comparative  financial  statements 
Industries  are  as  follows: 

BALANCE  SHEET 

June 
29,  1974 

CURRENT  ASSETS 

of  Lighthouse 

June 
30,  1 973* 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable  less  allowance 
for  doubtful  accounts  of  $50,000 

$ 89,260 

$ 49,555 

and  $40,000 

1,195,674 

829.695 

Invenfories-Note  A 

1,498.867 

1,275,171 

Prepaid  expenses 

40.742 

38,536 

TOTAL  CURRENT  ASSETS 
PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT— at  cost 
($1,978,256  and  $2,008,752),  less 

2,824.543 

2.1 92,957 

allowance  for  depreciation 

1.289,145 

$4,113,688 

1,369,874 

$3,562,831 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES— accounts  payable 
and  accrued  expenses  $ 912.956  $ 868,827 

FUND  BALANCE-including  Plant  Fund 
of  $1,289,145  and  $1,369,874  3,200,732  2.694,004 


$4,113,688  $3,562,831 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 


Year  Ended 


June 

June 

29,  1974 

30,  1973* 

Net  sales 

Cost  of  products  sold  and 
general  expenses 

$5,867,829 

5,318,457 

$5,569,639 

5,076.525 

Selling  expenses 

549.372 

765,683 

493,114 

659,560 

Other  income  less  other  deductions 

( 216,311) 

18,492 

( 166.446) 

15,009 

Net  loss 

($  197,819) 

($  151,437) 
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-Restated  to  conform  to  1974  presentation 
(see  Note  A). 
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